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THE UNITED COMMUNITIES. 


ONEIDA COMMUNITY 
Is an association living in Lenox, Madison Co., N. Y., four miles 
south of Oneida and a few rods from the Depot of the Midland 
Railroad. Number of members, 205. Land, 654 acres. Business, 
Manufacture of Hardware and Silk goods, Printing the CircuLar, 
Horticulture, &c. Theology, Perfectionism. Sociology, Bible 
Communism. 


WILLOW-PLACE COMMUNITY. 


Branch of O. C., on a detached portion of the domain, about one 
and one-fourth miles north of O. C. Number of members, 19. 
Business, Manufactures. 


WALLINGFORD COMMUNITY. 


Branch of O. C., at Wallingford, Conn., one mile west of the 
Hartford and New Haven Railroad. Number of members, 45. 
Land, 228 acres. Business, Publishing, Job Printing, Manufac- 
tures, and Horticulture. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 


The O. C. and Branches are not ‘Free Lovers,” in the popular 
sense of the term. They call their social system BisL—E ComMUNISM 
or Complex MARRIAGE, and hold to freedom of love only within 
their own families, subject to Free Criticism and the principles of 
Male Continence. In respect to permanency, responsibility, and 
every essential point of difference between marriage and licentious- 
ness, the Oneida Communists stand with marriage. Free Love with 
them does zof mean freedom to love to-day and leave to-morrow ; 
nor freedom to take a woman’s person and keep their property to them- 
selves; nor freedom to freight a woman with offspring and send her 
down stream without care or help; nor freedom to beget children and 
leave them to the street and the poor-house. Their Communities are 
families, as distinctly bounded andseparated from promiscuous so- 
ciety as ordinary households. ‘The tie that binds them ‘together is as 
permanent and sacred, to say the least, as that of marriage, for it is 
their religion. They receive no new members (except by deception 
or mistake), who do not give heart and hand to the family interest 
for life and forever. Community of property extends just as far as 
freedom of love. Every man’s care and every dollar of the common 
property are pledged for the maintenance and protection of the 
women and children of the Community. 


ADMISSIONS. 

These Communities are constantly receiving applications for ad- 
mission which they have to reject. It is difficult to state in any brief 
way all their reasons for thus limiting their numbers; but some of 
them are these: 1. The parent Community at Oneida is full. Its 
buildings are adapted toa certain number, and it wants no more. 
2. The Branch-Communities, though they have not attained the nor- 
mal size, have as many members as they can well accommodate, and 
must grow in numbers only as they grow in capital and buildings. 
3. The kind of men and women who are likely to make the Commu- 
nities grow, spiritually and financially, are scarce, and have to be 
sifted out slowly and cautiously. It should be distinctly understood 
that these Communities are not asylums for pleasure seekers or per- 
sons who merely want a home and a living. They will receive only 
those who are very much in earnest in religion. They have already 
done their full share of labor in criticising and:working over raw re- 
cruits, and intend hereafter to devote themselves to other jobs (a 
plenty of which they have on hand), receiving only such members as 
seem likely to help and not hinder their work. As candidates for 
Communism multiply, it is obvious that they cannot all settle at 
Oneida and Wallingford. Other Communities must be formed; and 
the best way for earnest disciples generally is to work and wait, till 
the Spirit of Pentecost shall come on their neighbors, and give them 
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REACTION. 
To one who said his life was bare and dry, 

I strove some present, potent aid to reach ; 
Till hardly knowing what I said, or why, 

I spoke of God—I said that he was nigh ; 
Then wondered at my speech. 


But in my simple words, so poor and few, 
He found a rest that put away his fear ; 
“ He would not grieve,” he said, “ if that were true.” 
Then all the day my peace the greater grew, 
For God seemed very near. 
: G 


THE HOPE OF COMMUNISM. 





{Selected from G. W. N.’s Writings. ] 

HE present false, disorganized state of 

society is the natural and necessary re- 
sult of the universal selfishness and conse- 
quent separation and antagonism of interest 
that prevails among mankind, and _ before 
Communism can be permanently successful, it 
must have some central bond of unity, suffi- 
ciently strong to overcome selfishness. The 
mere desire to avoid the evils of present 
society, and realize the benefits, the pleasures 
and happiness which Communism can give 
will never furnish any such bond of union. 
This is in reality only a refinement of the 
selfish principle. A_ self-sacrificing devotion 
to communistic principles may answer for 
.a time, but the only thing that will prove 
thoroughly effectual is religion. A sincere re- 
cognition of the Creator, and a hearty, lively 
devotion to him as the “ true God,” however 
crude and imperfect it may be, has a power- 
fully neutralizing effect on selfishness, and fur- 
nishes a common interest, and a common cen- 
ter around which sympathetic hearts can 
gather and become united. It is at oncea 
common bond of unity, and the mutual love 
which it engenders is a guarantee to all, that 
the separate individual interests of each will 
be properly cared for. 

But there is a still stronger reason for con- 
sidering religion as the grand element of 
success in Communistic enterprises. The 
lack of sympathy and brotherly feeling, or 
more properly the alienation existing among 
men, is the result of their alienation from God, 
and before they can legitimately expect true fra- 
ternity and community among themselves, it 
will be necessary to go back to the original 
source of the difficulty and come into loving, 
harmonious relations with God—into loyal 
union with him—and this will necessarily pro- 


duce true communism with each other. In 
him they will meet. 
In this work Christ has led the way. He 


laid the foundation of a true, perfect state of 
Communism, by first perfecting his obedience 
and loyalty to God, and then laying down his 
life for his brethren ; and now stands ready 
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to pour out his spirit and life upon all who 
will receive it, and walk in his steps. 


THREADS FROM MY LIFE-BALL. 


Vil. 

REVIOUS to writing the letters men- 
P tioned at the close of my last chapter 
and while under deep conviction of sin for her 
past course, E would request us to sit up 
after the family had retired that she might con- 
verse with us on these deeper problems in 
spiritual philosophy. New light dawned upon 
her heart while talking, reading the Bible and 
Mr. Noyes’s writings, and on the third morning 
after our return she came down to breakfast, 
and setting her lamp upon the table with such 
force as to make us all start, she exclaimed— 
“ Live or die, sink or swim,” | am for the admin- 
istration of J. H. Noyes!” Expressions of 
joy and thankfulness burst from us. ‘The 
barriers to fellowship being removed, our hearts 
flowed together like oil, and our breakfast was 
indeed a love-feast. Her character for sober 
reflection and stability was too well known to 
allow any doubt of her sincerity. ‘That she 
had counted the cost of the step now taken 
was equally a matter of certainty. Her face 
which had been very long and solemn, became 
radiant and pleasant to look upon. Merry 
laughter came frequently from her lips, and we 
thought the time had indeed come when “ the 
mouths of the saints should be filled with 
laughter.” It seemed to us miraculous that 
such a determined will as hers could be sub- 
dued so suddenly ; and I did not for a moment 
doubt that the change was caused by Mr. 
Noyes’s spirit working in our family. 

As my mother who was at this time living 
with us had no sympathy with our views but 
was a bitter opposer, it was impossible to open 
our house to the use of the Community. | 
soon found myself called to obey literally 
Christ’s command to forsake not only houses 
and lands, but father and mother and children 
for the kingdom of heaven’s sake. ‘There was 
no other alternative left me, and though it was 
a costly sacrifice, I felt it to be my duty to 
request my mother to leave us and live with 
my brother. She had an evil eye toward my 
faith and toward those who were in sympathy 
with me. Although outwardly polite to my 
friends, she inwardly despised them. In my 
brother’s family she would have no occasion 
for thinking evil of those whose faith differed 
from her own; and in whatever light the ex- 
change of houses might be viewed, I felt 
assured that she would be the gainer in those 
physical comforts which she most appreciated. 

This proposition was a great trial to mother 
as she had expected to pass the remainder of 
her days with me, and it brought upon us the 
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censure of the whole town. ‘To turn away my 
mother for the accommodation of strangers 
seemed to them an unchristian act, and 
our loss of reputation was again complete. 
But none of these things moved us, and know- 
ing as we did that God had called us to take 
this course, we could safely trust our character 
and all our interests in his hands. From 
brothers, sisters, parents and friends, and all 
that the children of this life hold dear, I sepa- 
rated myself as sincerely as though I had been 
going out of the world. ‘To them my behav- 
ior was a perfect enigma, but to me a necessity 
in order that I might gain my liberty to serve 
God untrammeled by worldly influences. 

In doing as we did the promises of Jesus 


* Christ were more than verified and we received 


an hundred-fold of brothers, sisters, fathers, 
mothers, children, houses and lands and every 
good thing that the heart can wish. And now, 
after a period of twenty-two years I can say 
that the sacrifice was none too costly for what 
I have received in return. I would cheerfully 
do it all again, under the same circumstances, 
having so thoroughly proved the everlasting 
faithfulness of God to his promises. Our 
children are also of the same opinion, and 
are grateful to God that they were so early 
called to give themselves to Christ and work 
for the interests of his kingdom. 
iTue Enp.] 


AN ODD PROFESSION. 


FRIEND of mine was once asked by 
what business he obtained his living. 
He replied, “I am a over by trade.” This 
was something quite new to me as well as to 
the questioner, who turned away evidently with 
a feeling that the answer was insincere or jocu- 
lar, counting himself none the wiser for it. 
But it seemed to me sincere and_practi- 
cable ;_I1 knew my friend to be an earnest lover. 
of the truth, who said no more than he meant. 
My attention was thus turned to an examina- 
tion of the testimony of the Bible on this 
subject, and I found that my friend was right 
—that his is indeed the only profession that 
will insure a living for this world and the next 
“'Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all 
thy heart, and thy neighbor as thyself.” This 
is our privilege, and this is God’s pleasure con- 
cerning us. He alone can instruct us in the 
art of loving, and thus bring us into perpetual 
sympathy with himself. Y. 
MY EXPERIENCE IN SCHOOL- 
TEACHING. 
IL. 
N the times of which I am writing wages 
were not what they now are. One dollar 
a week in summer and one dollar fifty cents 
in winter was considered pay enough for a wo- 
man teaching a common school. This, to buy 
my clothes with and pay something for my 
own schooling spring and fall, would not go far. 
But here I have an incident to relate which 
shows that Providence helps those who help 
themselves. 

The village of Johnson where we attended 
school was four miles from our home. We 
were interested in much that was going on 
there, and among other things in the fact that 








a new preceptor had been established in the 
Academy. His name was familiar to me— 
E. T. Could he be the man to whom I went 
to school in Canada when a little girl, then 
a young man of eighteen years? Many inci- 
dents of that school and teacher came fresh to 
mind. Next Sabbath at church I was pleased 
to see the veritable teacher, with his pretty 
wife, all unconscious as I supposed of the pres- 
ence of an old acquaintance. But not long 
after, I received an invitation from Mr. T. to 
attend his school free of charge as long as I 
might choose. ‘This was a rare chance, and I 
immediately sought and found board at the 
minister’s, working evenings and mornings for 
the same. That was a happy season for me, 
but it was destined to be of short duration, 
for ere the close of the term Mr. T. became 
dissatisfied with his situation and left for an- 
other place. I continued at school in Johnson 
one more term, working diligently afterward 
to pay for my tuition. 

I would sometimes teach three or four months 
and not finding things quite to my liking 
go home with a sigh of relief, and say 
that I never wanted to go out again; when 
father would smile and ask, “ Do you suppose 
it will be more than three weeks before you 
will be wishing for another situation?” ‘This 
was too apt to be the case. But one fall when 
I was somewhat indifferent to the matter until 
quite late in the season, and thinking that I 
must be looking around for some other 
employment, an unexpected opportunity pre- 
sented itself. A smart-looking stranger drove 
up toour house. Who he could be and what his 
business, was a wonder. He was not long in 
letting us know that he was in pursuit of a 
teacher. I accepted his offer and in one week’s 
time was busy in a little school-house, snug but 
badly ventilated. I had twenty or twenty-five 
strange pupils, besides two young men sixteen 
and eighteen years of age. Here I was brought 
face to face with a new trial. These young 
men belonged to an irreligious family; Mr. B., 
the committee-man, was a staunch Universalist. 
Could I open my school with prayer under 
these circumstances? Yes; I could and did. 
I met with no opposition, but on the contrary, 
the older members of the school began to mani- 
fest some interest in the salvation of their 
souls, and before winter closed they were in- 
duced to attend a protracted meeting and pro- 
fessed a change of heart, after which they 
joined me in our morning prayer-meetings. Al- 
though Mr. B. had no children, and professed 
no religion, I must say that he was by far 
the best employer I ever served He visited 
the school once a week, taking great in- 
terest in the progress of the pupils; he and 
his wite frequently sending me an invitation to 
visit them, knowing that some of my boarding- 
places were almost intolerable. He was prompt 
in payment and always treated me with the 
greatest respect. He was a man of principle 
though not religious. 

There were two or three classes in this 
school. ‘The greater part of the scholars were 
all that I could wish, while others seemed de- 
sirous of making trouble. The children of 
one family in particular did not try to please, 
and grumbled if others were not punished as 





much as they. Jane. B. was as faultless a 
child as I ever knew, and never did she merit 
a reproof from me; but the C. boys were so 
jealous of her and me that one day to avoid 
the appearance of evil I sent little Jane to the 
foot of her class. The dear child cried as 
though her little heart would break and I 
pitied her sincerely. In after years I explained 
to her the situation I was in and she appreci- 
ated it, never treasuring up anything but love 
for me, as I found in later years. 

There was one family in this district which 
deserves some notice, particularly asa board- 
ing-place. The father, mother and five or six 
children lived in a huddle, having only the 
kitchen, and a recess about the size of a good 
clothes-press, in which I slept with one of the 
girls, while all the rest of the family slept in 
the kitchen. For food they had meat, potato 
and bread,—bread, potatoand meat. They had 
more children than any other family in the neigh- 
borhood, and I had to board there longer than at 
any other place. Some of their children were 
bright and intelligent, but the family as a whole 
were predominantly animal. Some of the neigh- 
bors comprehended the situation and often in- 
vited me to spend a night at their houses, al- 
ways giving me a dinner for the next day to 
take to school. Such boarding places as I 
have described were among the discomforts of 
school-teaching ; but had I known the benefits 
of roughing it as I now do I should have posi- 
tively enjoyed many things that were distaste- 
ful tome. I taught school in this way until 
I was nearly twenty-four years of age, and 
can truly say that in all my experience the 
good more than outweighed the evil, and the 
many acquaintances I formed, and the love 
I invested have yielded good fruits. 


ia¢ 
(CONCLUDED). 


NASHVILLE AND FISK UNIVERSITY. 


EAUTIFUL for situation is Nashville—cen- 

tral city of the South. Located in a basin, 
undulating and fertile, with the winding Cumber- 
land river running through it; surrounded with a 
rim of hills, varied and beautiful in outline ; with 
a sunny climate, the impression which this Tennes- 
seean capital makes on a visitor is one which it is 
impossible ever to forget. I saw it under the 
fervid skies of late August, and again in the bright 
days of early spring. On both occasions it had 
for me the same wonderful charm. Men who 
have long resided there testify to the healthfulness 
of its climate and the attractiveness of the place 
as aresidence. The beauty of its scenery and sky 
seems also to have passed in some degree into the 
people. In no city I have visited have I seen so 
large a proportion of physically handsome men 
and beautiful women as in Nashville. 

Nashville during the war was a point of great 
importance. From here those campaigns and 
movements started which ended in the capture of 
Atlanta, and Sherman’s march tothe sea. Here 
Gen. Thomas withstood the last onset of the Con- 
federacy in the south-west; and since the war 
there has been started here an enterprise, the 
effects of which ultimately on the South, and on 
the progress of the colored people, cannot be cal- 
culated. This is the Fisk University. The his- 
tory of this institution told in the briefest manner 
is as follows: In January, 1866, the American 
Missionary Association and Western Freedman’s 
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Aid Commission founded in Nashville, Tenn., the 
Fisk School. In August, 1867, a Charter as Fisk 
University was secured, and the Academic and 
Normal Departments were opened the following 
September. In June, 1871, a College Course was 
established and a class admitted. This last event 
took place about ten yeirs and two months after 
the first gun was fired on Fort Sumpter. Swift 
was the revolution which struck the shackles from 
the black and lifted him from the plantation, the 
slave cabin and the auction block, to a College 
Course and a Latin class, to Bible study and a free 
and beautiful chapel worship. Not least is this 
among the notable facts of the nineteenth century. 
“The stars of heaven are looking kindly down ”’ 
on the grave of brave John Brown, but 


** His soul is marching on.” 


The Catalogue of Fisk University for 1871-2 
shows a total of 86 students in its college, prepara- 
tory and normal courses, and 285 scholars in the 
two classes of its Model School. The students 
and scholars were of both sexes. The President 
of the Board of Trustees is Gen. Clinton B. Fisk, 
of St. Louis. The Principal or President of the 
University is Prof. A. K. Spence, formerly of 
Michigan University, at Ann Arbor. Prof. Spence 
is assisted by an enthusiastic company of managers 
and instructors, and under his genial and earnest 
influence the University has been greatly pros- 
pered. He seems to be a man thoroughly adapted 
to, and inspired for, his work. Strongly imbued 
with love for the Bible and Bible religion, having 
excellent culture and refinement. gentle and patient 
in his ways, with ability to lead and govern, he is 
in the right place. 


A good idea of the work that Fisk Univer- 
sity is doing for the colored people of the South, 
may be gathered from the following report by 
Prof. Spence, published in the March number of 
the American Missionary: 


THE EDUCATIONAL WORK IN FISK UNIVERSITY. 


Fisk University began with the alphabet in 1867. It 
teaches it still. What has it-accomplished for education 
in six years? This the donors to the institution have a 
right to know. 

In the first place it has five courses of study definitely 
arranged, subject to such modifications as experience 
and progress may suggest. The courses are: college, 
college preparatory, higher normal, common school 
normal, and theological, with students in each. This 
does not include primary and intermediate schools, nor 
music and book-keeping; neither the Home, which 
must be classed with the educational forces of the insti- 
tution, for it educates in the most important of all things, 
every day life, with its manners, morals and habits. 


Theology, as it is ordinarily studied, lies yet in the 
future, for it is the culmination of all courses of study, 
but already instruction has been given to many in the 
ministry, or preparing for it. For the present, the Bible, 
the spelling-book, and sermonizing, must all be studied 
together. A ministry that can only read the Bible is a 
great improvement upon one that cannot read at all. 
This course is, therefore, so arranged as to permit the 
pursuit of common English or higher studies while pre- 
paring for the ministry. 

Turning now to the college work, what has been done ? 
In the first place, a seed has been planted among the 
people. Its growth may be slow, but it will be sure, 
and its fruit good. It must contend against poverty and 
ignorance and prejudice, but it will prevail. The col- 
ored man must have as complete an education as the 
white man. The two must struggle with the same dif- 
ficulties, and grow strong by the same toil. This fact 
must be recognized by both classes. 

Again, the pathway has been broken by a few feet, 
from the alphabet nearly through the sophomore year in 
college. Others will follow, till the narrow path becomes 
a broad and beaten way. The colored youth may now 
aspire to a hight attainable by any. From his lips, 
Homer and Virgil will sound no less sweetly than from 
those of others, and Demosthenes and Cicero will lose 
none of their eloquence. The problems of mathematics 





will be no less beautiful when demonstrated by him, nor 
the laws of science in mind and matter. History will 
open its pages to him, and literature unlock its treasures, 
as willingly as to any. In the republic of letters there 
is no distinction of race or caste. The question is now 
answered to the unprejudiced, all avenues of knowledge 
must open to black men as to white. 

Let us return to the work Fisk University is doing to 
prepare teachers for the colored masses just permitted 
to enter the field of knowledge. The following statistics 
will aid in this investigation : 

TEACHERS AMONG THE FISK UNIVERSITY 
STUDENTS 

Of its students who have been here during the past 
year, 50 have taught schools more or less during that 
time, and of these, 32, who are now in the institution, 
have taught as follows : In Tennessee, 16 ; in Mississippi, 
10; in Arkansas, 4; and in Alabama and Kentucky, 1 
each. Taught public schools, 25; private schools, 7. 
Whole number of months taught, 114; total salary, 
$4,377.60; average per teacher, $136.80 ; average per 
month, 38.40. Superintended Sunday schools, 24; 
taught in Sunday schools, 3; pupils in Sunday schools, 
1,189. 

Reckoning that the eighteen still absent from the 
institution have taught five months each, with the same 
average as in other things above, the total is as follows : 
Pupils taught in day school, 2,607 ; in Sunday school, 
1,775; total salary, $7,833.60 ; months taught, 204, or 
twenty years and four months, calling a school year ten 
months. 

It would be difficult to estimate even approximately 
the amount of teaching done in all by students of Fisk 
University ; it could not be more than the truth to take 
fi'ty, at about four months a year, as an average during 
the six years past. This would give, in round numbers: 
whole number of schools taught, 300; average atten- 
dance, 15,000 ; time taught, 1.220 months, or 122 years, 
of ten months each; pupils taught in Sunday school, 
10,000. 

We see from these statistics the vast importance of 
normal instruction. Each person thus taught is sup- 
posed to teach fifty others. Fifty fold is certainly a good 
harvest for the seed sown. And this new seed again is 
scattered into many, and often distant, fields, to spring 
up in its turn and produce a harvest. 

Again, almost every teacher of day schools becomes 
a laborer in Sabbath school, and four-fifths of them 
superintendents. These young people, too, are leaders 
of community wherever they. go. They can read, they 
can write, they can compute numbers, they are looked 
up to as teachers in many things, as temperance, chastity 
observance of the Sabbath, and the like. If education 
is to be sought, for the power it gives to influence men 
for good, is not that object attained here? A common 
or even limited English education gives a teacher among 
the Freed people a greater superiority, and, therefore, 
a greater power over them than a completed college 
course does in an educated community, 

We see also the benefit conferred upon the students 
themselves. They are admitted to the honorable calling 
of teaching. They gain strength of character by assum- 
ing responsibility. They gain money. The value of 
this latter is by no means to be lightly estimated. It 
gives them and their race respect in community. Thus 
far this money has been used to a great extent to carry 
their education still farther. What is better than to 
kelp a man to help himself? Friends to help them, 
they have few. Slavery left the youth in orphanage to 
a degree sad to contemplate, for it had destroyed the 
family. A vast multitude were motherless, and still 
many mure were fatherless. They «ever knew parental 
care, restraint, or love. No father, no mother, no 
sister, no brother, what should they do, and how strug- 


gle up to intelligence and competence? The way 
seemed long and difficult till they could teach. Now it 
is easier, although not entirely smoothed. <A four or 


five months’ school in the hot summer of this warm 
climate, occupying all the vacation and one or two 
months into the first term of the next year, is not a great 
rest to the student, weary with his studies and needing 
relaxation, nor an excellent preparation for another 
year of study ; but he undergoes these toils cheerfully, 
for his own education and the good of others. Who 
would not lend a helping hand if he could to sucha 
youth in time of need? O, the heroic struggles of these 
young people ! 





It will be noticed that Prof. Spence speaks of 
the Home, as one of the educational forces of the 
institution. A word of explanation will show that 
this is a matter of great interest, and marks a high 
water-mark in the educational tide in this country. 
Nearly one hundred of the students and scholars 
board at the institution. The remainder board in 
the city, either at their homes or at hired lodgings. 
Those who thus board at the University eat at a 
common table in company with the Professors, in- 
structors and managers. The home feeling is en- 
couraged, refinement of manners is cultivated, the 
general relations of the students to each other are 
regulated, the religious spirit is sought and promo- 
ted. The results are, that to these hundred stu- 
dents the institution has become a home; a cer- 
tain organic spirit of improvement prevails among 
them; they are more easily managed by the faculty, 
and they become a nucleus of influence and im- 
provement to all the rest of the school. Prof. 
Spence told me that he relied on this Home, in 
connection with religious experience, more than on 
anything else for the success of the institution. 
During the past winter, of some ninety students 
who constituted the Home, every one was the sub- 
ject of an apparently genuine religious experience 
and conversion to God. From the opportunity 
which I had to observe the spirit and workings of 
the institution (and they were very freely given 
during a brief visit) I judged he had not overrated 
the importance of these two forces. 

The religious atmosphere of the University 
seemed to be pervaded by a genuine revival 
spirit, not noisy, or effervescent, but deep, strong 
and sweet. Never when absent from the Oneida 
Community, have I been more edified and charmed 
than I was in witnessing the chapel exercises of 
Fisk University. The key note of the worship 
that day was the love of Christ and the certainty of 
his manifesting himself to those who love him. 
This was dwelt on in a simple, touching discourse 
of much clearness and force. This was the burden 
of song. And the singing of those two hundred or 
more students and scholars—dusky young men 
and maidens and children—who can describe it? 
Songs such as “Jesus, Lover of my Soul,” were 
sung. Here is one that was very thrilling : 


Savior teach me day by day, 
Love’s sweet lesson to obey ; 

Sweeter lesson cannot be, 
Loving him who first loved me. 


With a child-like heart of love, 
At thy bidding may I move ; 

Prompt to serve and follow thee, 
Loving him who first loved me. 


Teach me all thy steps to trace, 
Strong to follow in thy grace ; 

Learning how to love from thee, 
Loving him who first loved me. 


Love in loving finds employ— 
In obedience all her joy ; 
Ever new that joy will be, 
Loving him who first loved me. 


Thus may I rejoice to show 
That I feel the love I owe ; 
Singing, till thy face I see, 
Of his love who first loved me. 

Fisk University, it will be remembered, is the 
starting point of the “Jubilee Singers,” whose 
sweet voices and quaint and unique negro songs— 
burdened with the experiences of the long night of 
bondage, and with a revival tone—have touched 
the hearts of all who have heard them. These 
“Singers” are engaged in raising funds for the 
purpose of purchasing a site and erecting new 
buildings for the University. The site cost $20,000, 
and is situated on a commanding eminence called 
Fort Gillem, just beyond the city limits, south-west 
of Nashville. The proposed building will cost 
$50,000 more. During their first campaign last 
season the “Jubilee Singers” raised $20,000, or 
enough to purchase the site. The present year 
they hope to make up the additional $50,000. For 
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such a worthy object they certainly deserve the 
great success they are having. They are repre- 
sentatives of Fisk University. They are laboring 
for the uprising of a long-suffering race—a race 
who can truly sing, 


** Nobody knows the trouble I’ve seen, Lord, 
Nobody knows like Jesus.”” 


The ground for Jubilee Hall, as the new Uni- 
versity-building is to be called, was broken on 
Jan. 1, 1873. The Hall is to be L shaped, with fronts 
respectively of one hundred and twenty-eight and 
one hundred and forty-five feet, three stories high, 
to be heated by steam and to have all the modern 
appliances. 

I shall long remember the day I spent at 
Fisk University, the bright and interesting faces of 
the students, the pleasant acquaintance of Prof. 
Spence and other managers, and the prophetic 
promise of vast and glorious results there budding 
into bloom. f. da 8. 


ONEIDA CIRCULAR. 


TrrzaAH C. MILLER, EpITor. 


MONDAY, ¥UNE 9, 1873. 


HEAVEN. 


RELIGION that is so fearful of materialism 

that it makes heaven a world of shadows, un- 
sexes the redeemed, leaves them scarcely any of 
their present attributes, and reduces them as near 
to nothings as possible, cannot be attractive. Popu- 
lar declamations about heaven picture it as a 
sort of vast meeting-house, where a multitude of 
nondescript beings that were once human but are 
so no longer, stand or sit in a circle around Christ 
like a congregation around a minister, and do noth- 
ing but gaze and sing songs. Music seems to be 
the only employment that the orthodox heaven has 
in common with earth. What attraction can such 
a heaven have for real men? It may be regarded 
as somewhat preferable to hell; but this world, 
with its fields and forests and rivers and gardens 
and fraits and houses and lovers and children, wifl 
seem far better than either. Going to heaven, with 
most of our religionists, must be like going toa 
solemn conference-meeting—or still more perhaps, 
like joining a Shaker Community. The heaven 
which Mahomet set before his followers, though 
false enough in itself, was a more sensible concep- 
tion than this, and had more power to make men 
despise this world and brave death. 

A heaven, in order to be attractive, must be richer 
in all the resources of happiness than this world, 
It must be like Eden before the fall—a place for 
bodies as well as souls; where there is not only a 
God and spiritual glory, but also the image of God 
—male and female; where all the natural faculties 
and susceptibilities of human nature are cultivated, 
honored and provided for. An attractive religion 
must therefore teach the doctrine of the resurrec- 
tion of the body, the eternity of sexual distinction, 
and the adaptation of heaven to this constitution 
of human nature. Christianity, unveiled and under- 
stood, is just this and nothing else. 


When we pray, we must remember that true 
prayer itself is a gift. We cannot pray in the name 
of Christ and in faith, only as the Spirit of Christ 
prays in us. This being the true theory of prayer, 
it is evident that the thing we ought to pray for first 
of all and most of all is the’ gift of the spirit of 
prayer. We can always go back and pray for this 
if we cannot pray for anything else ; and if we ob- 
tain this, we have that which will surely lead us 
to true effectual prayer for all good things. 








COMMUNITY FOURNAL. 





ONEIDA. 

—A lady of Prospect, Conn., recently presented 
us with a bedquilt in payment for the CIRCULAR, a 
gift which we are happy to acknowledge as very 
acceptable indeed. 

—We received to-day two old coins for our mu- 
seum—the gift of H. T. Donne, a subscriber in 
Pennsylvania. One bears the date 1679 and was 
coined in the reign of Charles II., the other in the 
reign of Victoria, dated 1838. 


—The new play-ground in the meadow is already 
a pleasant resort for the two-year olds these sum- 
mer afternoons, and we notice many of the adults 
strolling in that direction after supper. A game of 
ball was played one evening in which several of the 
young women were invited to join. The game was 
a lively one, and rendered particularly amusing to 
the lookers-on by the awkward manner in which 
the women struck at the ball ; some of whom in 
their eagerness to make a successful “run” made 
half the distance with ball-club in hand. 


—Ten white, bare feet pattering through the 
lawn walks this morning, stopping now and then to 
press the cool, dewy grass. There was some appre- 
hension expressed a few evenings since lest we 
bring up our children too tenderly. Some tough- 
ening measures might not be amiss. By wearing 
too great an amount of clothing they catch “hots” 
instead of colds. One member said he never had a 
pair of shoes until he was five years old. His feet 
became so hardy that he could stand longer in the 
snow than aman with boots on, and he was never 
troubled with colds. 


—The following note to the family was read a 
few evenings since : 

“T have had a great deliverance lately from de- 
pressing thoughts and temptation to self-accusa- 
tion ; it came through words from Mr. N. I had 
suffered so much that I thought I must find out the 
secret root of my trouble, and looked for it in the 
way of searching judgment ; but he told me, with a 
power that gave me strength to obey, to turn my 
attention away from myself and look at ‘he works 
of God in the Community. They were to be seen 
on every hand, and I could give my attention to 
them and rejoice in them without any reference to 
my own experience. I need not pray for myself, 
but pray that the work of God might go on—pray 
for the revival. What he said dismissed me not 
only in word but in deed from all my worry about 
my own state. Nobody can know so well as I 
what a miracle was wrought, for I cannot tell any 
one what a web of imaginations I was in, and how 
helpless I was to extricate myself. The more I 
tried the more I entangled myself. I thank God 
for my deliverance. My prayer is that the work of 
God may go on, and my only prayer for myself is 
that I may be a medium of the revival spirit. I 
believe this is put into my heart by the Spirit. 

H. 

—We have been taken back to the halcyon days 
of our early Community life by late readings from 
old journals published eighteen years ago. Those 
were the days when our businesses were in their 
infancy, and we did little more than to keep clear 
of debt ; the days when we were just starting the 
trap-business in the little blacksmith’s shop down 
by the creek, where Mr. Newhouse and Joel by 
dint of hard labor turned out three or four dozen 
traps a day ; when Mr. Noyes and Homer entered 
into the business and began to lead the family into 
it till it was so much enlarged that it had to be re- 
moved over to the mill building across the road ; 
when Mr. Olds went to St. Louis to introduce our 
traps into the markets in that vicinity ; and a few 
months later when orders came for “ several hun- 
dred traps,” and when a “ ton of steel” was received 
from the English manufacturers ; and later still, 





when the trap business was fairly installed on the 
first floor in the mill building, and “the music of 
six new anvils” rung in the ears of those who 
worked in the printing-office above, and the “old 
mill” was resonant with the roar of machinery, and 
the din of voices. 

Those were the days when much of our irksome 
work was performed by “ bees,” which were well at- 
tended by men, women and children; there were 
bees for planting, hoeing, cutting and husking 
corn; bees for mowing, spreading, turning and 
raking hay; bees for picking strawberries, rasp- 
berries, currants and peas; bees for weeding on- 
ions, beets and carrots; bees for building fence 
and bees for tearing down fence ; bees for digging, 
spading and wheeling dirt ; bees for washing, hang- 
ing out and ironing clothes; and in fact, bees for 
any and every job that needed doing. Frequently 
at the Sound of fife and beat of drum (at first a tin 
pan), a long procession stepped briskly to the scene 
of action, and in a short time would accomplish 
the desired result. Every afternoon the children 
spent an hour in braiding palm-leaf hats, which 
Mr. Hall sold at retail in the country towns round 
about; andevery afternoon the grown folks spent 
an hour in making carpet-bags, under the superin- 
tendence of Mr. Reynolds and Mrs. Whitfield. 

The housework was divided, as it has been ever 
since, into departments, a suitable number of per- 
sons apportioned to each; five women and girls set 
the type for the CrRCULAR; eight women and two 
men did all the kitchen work; eight more did the 
regular laundry work ; five women and a man had 
charge of the children; three women with a man 
did the dairy work; two women and a man the 
tailoring ; and the bed-making, dining-room work 
dish-washing and other chores about the house 
were distributed among the rest. Many of the 
women found time to go to the trap-shop an hour 
or two each day, and during the summer, others 
found something to do in the vegetable garden. 
We had no hired service ; but the house-work, gar- 
den-work and shop-work were manned and man- 
aged entirely within our own ranks. 

After supper it was our wont to spend three- 
quarters of an hour in study, divided into the fol- 
lowing classes: three in Greek, one in French, 
two in grammar, one in history, one in spelling, 
one in arithmetic and one in Natural Science. These 
were occasionally interrupted by a lecture on Geol- | 
ogy, Physiology and the like, or, as happened 
frequently, by a dance, which was entered into with 
great zest by old and young. The evening meet- 
ing was held for an hour as it has continued to 
be every evening since for eighteen years, with 
unabated interest. 

Ah! those were happy days, and though we had 
few luxuries and were obliged to retrench in many 
ways to get along, we enjoyed ourselves as heartily 
as children. Those were the days of “baked 
beans, brown bread and milk porridge ;” the days 
when dainties were dispensed with. But we take 
great satisfaction in remembering that the rigorous 
economy then practiced, was the foundation for all 
our subsequent prosperity. 

In time, orders began crowding us for traps. 
We found ourselves limited in the one large room at 
the “old mill,” and the necessity for building seemed 
urgent. A wing was added a hundred feet long, 
built of brick, into which we moved all the forges ; 
and the finishing work on the traps spread over the 
room which they had previously occupied. Orders 
came pouring in every day until at length we were 
forced to hire help; for just at this time our travel- 
ing-bags were in great demand, and we were pressed 
with work in that department. We were wonder- 
fully prospered. In the year 1858 we sold $5.747 
worth of traps; and the next year the trap 
sales footed $26.000. In 1862-3 we were again in- 
convenienced in our work by lack of room, and be- 
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gan planning for a new shop. In 1864 we put up 
a large brick edifice at Willow Place, and since its 
completion have always hired much of the work. 
In 1865 the silk-business was started, which it is 
well-known has been a source of great profit to us. 
Gradually we accumulated profitable industries 
which have enabled us to build dwellings more 
suited to our convenience than was the old Mansion 
House ; and furnished us with means to better edu- 
cate our young people ; and more important than 
all, given us the funds to publish our paper, that we 
may send the truth freely into the world. We have 
made some proficiency in music in the meantime, 
having devoted considerable attention to its culture. 

When we contrast the present with the past, we 
recognize the hand of God which led us through 
poverty and persecution into prosperity and peace ; 
and we are not afraid to offer the future destiny of 
the O.C. to his keeping. And though we enjoy 
many luxuries that eighteen years ago we hardly 
dreamed of, we are sure we should be ready to give 
them all up if it were required of us for the same 
purpose. There isthe same unity and earnestness 
among us now as there ever was, intensified by 
more depth of purpose and sincere love for Com- 
munism. 

It may be amusing to compare the following bill- 
of-fare for three days in 1855, (which by the way 
was unusually sumptuous for that time), with one 
just copied for three days in 1873: 

August 26, 1855. 

Sunday.—BREAKFAST.—Crust coffee ; brown sugar ; 
brown bread ; butter ; baked beans warmed over. 

DINNER.—Boiled chicken; milk-gravy toast ; stewed 
potatoes without butter ; apples. 

SupPER.—Blackberry short-cake and plenty of it; 
cold water. 

Monday.—BREAKFAST.—Chicken soup with potatoes 
sliced in it; bread and butter. 

DINNER.—Baked meat ; potatoes; onivns; apples ; 
bread and milk. 

SuppeR.—Bread and milk; baked apples ; cheese. 

Tuesday.—BREAKFAST.—Fried hasty pudding; syrup ; 
bread-and- butter. 

DINNER.—Squash ; cucumbers; bread; rice pud- 
ing ; no butter. 

SupPpER.—Bread and butter ; tomatoes and apple-pie ; 

May 31, 1873. 

BREAKFAST.—Malt coffee ; granulated sugar ; cream ; 
mashed-potatoe ; fried shad; pie-plant sauce; apple- 
sauce; wheat bread-and-butter ; cold wheat biscuit ; 
milk ; Graham gems, Graham biscuit, Graham crackers 
and mush ; syrup and molasses. 

DINNER.—Dried beef cream gravy ; steamed potatoes ; 
bread pudding; pie-plant sauce; apple-sauce ; wheat 
bread-and-butter ; Graham bread, gems, crackers and 
mush ; lettuce. 

Fune 1.—BREAKFAST.—Malt coffee; cream; milk ; 
prune sauce; wheat bread; butter; wheat and buck- 
wheat pancakes; warmed up potato: Graham bread, 
gems, crackers and mush ; syrup, molasses, etc. 

DINNER. — Strawberry tea; cream; milk; wheat 
bread; butter; bananas; pear sauce; rolls; Graham 
bread, gems, crackers and mush ; sponge cake ; cheese. 

Fune 2.—BREAKFAST.—Malt coffee, etc. ; meat gravy; 
Indian meal puffs; baked potatoes ; wheat bread and 
butter ; Graham bread, gems, crackers and mush; milk; 
apple sauce ; pie-plant sauce; syrup, etc. 

DINNER.—Malt coffee ; cream; steamed potatoes ; 
pot-pie ; milk ; wheat bread-and-butter ; Graham bread, 
gems, etc.; pie-plant pie; pie-plant sauce; cheese ; 
lettuce ; syrup, etc. 

—The Journal would not be a faithful record of 
passing events if it did not make some mention of 
the interest taken by the Community in the Gov- 
ernment Expedition for the establishment of the 
49th parallel. Our attention was first turned to 
the subject by the following letter from Charles 
A. Burt, one of the Community students at the 
New Haven Sheffield Scientific School : 

New Haven, Dec. 12, 1872. 

_ DEAR Mr. Noyes :—Professor V. made a propo- 

sition to me yesterday which I thought you might 





be interested in, so I venture to lay it before you. 

It seems that a United States Government 
Expedition is to start some time next spring from 
the Lake of the Woods and go through to the 
summit of the Rocky Mountains for the purpose 
of establishing more accurately the boundary line 
between the United States and British America, 
the western part of the boundary having already 
been accurately surveyed. The agent of the Gov- 
ernment has applied to Prof. V. for three men to 
go with the Expedition, and act in the capacities 
of Geologist, Botanist and Zodlogist. The Pro- 
fessor asked me if I would like to go either in the 
capacity of Botanist or of Zodlogist; if so, he 
said I might have the first chance. He also 
stated that the Government would pay all expenses 
and fifteen hundred dollars a year as salary. The 
duties of Botanist and Zodlogist will consist in 
collecting specimens of the different kinds of 
plants and animals, preserving them, and in the 
winter after returning to classify and name them, 
and make out a report to the Government. The 
Expedition is to start next June, just before we 
graduate ; but Prof. V. said that if I would go, the 
faculty would grant me a special examination, and 
thus dismiss me earlier. 

I told Prof. V. that it would be necessary for 
me to correspond with our people at. O. C. be- 
fore I could give him a definite answer. Thus 
the matter stands. 

As far as I am concerned personally, such a 
trip might be a pleasant one; although it would 
undoubtedly have its hardships. But of course it 
is a matter for you at home to decide. If you 
should deem it of sufficient importance to give it 
serious consideration, there are many minor details 
which I have not presented, but which would have 
important bearings upon the subject. If you think 
best, I can go to Oneida next week with F. W. S. 
and C. A. C., andthen present the case to you 
more fully. 

Any answer you may see fit to give I shall 
gladly accept. I remain as ever a servant of the 
truth, C. A. Burt. 

The offer naturally gave rise to considerable dis- 
cussion. It was of course much appreciated as a 
compliment to Mr. Burt; for the professors of 
the Scientific School are zealous for the good repu- 
tation of the institution with which they are con- 
nected, and exceedingly cautious about recommend- 
ing men for such important positions as that of 
Botanist and Zodlogist to a Government Expedi- 
tion. But the matter was too important to be de- 
cided hastily, so Mr. Burt was invited to accom- 
pany the other students to O. C. to spend the 
winter vacation, and to gather in the mean time 
such additional particulars concerning the Expedi- 
tion as he could; and as it was doubtful whether 
the Community would wish to send off one 
man alone on such an enterprise, to ascertain 
if another of the Community graduates of the Sci- 
entific School could accompany him. 


The following week the students arrived; Mr. 
Burt bringing word that probably Wm. A. Hinds, 
a graduate of 1870, could have the position of 
Botanist to the Expedition. Mr. Burt had already 
decided that he should elect for himself the posi- 
tion of Zodlogist. It was soon decided that in 
case the position of Botanist was offered to Mr. 
Hinds, these two Community brothers should hold 
themselves in readiness to do Government service 
in the northern wilds. A few days after Mr. Burt’s 
return to New Haven came this word from him : 


New Haven, Fan. 2, 1873. 

DeaR Mr. Noyes:—I called on Prof. V. yes- 
terday and talked with him about W.’s going with 
me. He at once said that W. would be a first- 
rate man to take charge of the botanical depart- 
ment of the Expedition, and would gladly sign any 
paper recommending him for that position. I was 
unable to see Prof. E. (Prof. of Botany) yesterday, 
it being New-Year’s day, but Prof. V. said he 
would see him and speak with him about W. I 
called on Prof. V. again to-day after he had seen 
Prof. E., and was informed that Prof. E. was much 
pleased with the plan of having W. go, and would 
be glad to recommend him. He had supposed that 
he was so engaged on our paper that he could not 
leave. I told him we would accept the positions 
offered, and he said he would look no further for 
men to fill them. So now W. stands an equal 





chance with myself of getting the appointment. 
Prof. V. said he thought there was not much 
doubt but that we should get the appointments, 
although there is a chance that some of the 
members of Congress may try to secure the posi- 
tions for their sons or friends. 


Yours in the service, C. A. Burt. 


The matter was considered settled; the proba- 
bilities were all in favor of the supposition that 
Messrs. Burt and Hinds would in a few months 
be on their way to the Lake of the Woods. They 
themselves confidently anticipated it: Charles with 
eagerness, as it would afford him for months the 
very labor and sport for which his studies fitted 
him and his natural tastes inclined him. William 
appeared more grave than usual as if endeavoring 
to look at all sides of the subject. Perhaps there 
was a conflict going on in him between his love of 
botany and his desire to acquire a little fame in the 
Government service on the one hand, and his love 
of the home and friends a twenty-five years’ so- 
journ in the Community had given him on the 
other. A remark he once dropped about returning 
with his scalp intact led some to think he had not 
forgotten the stories he read when young about 
the Sioux, Blackfeet and other Indians whose 
names used to figure on the maps of the northern 
Territories; but I guess no one thought he 
would lack in enthusiasm and courage after he had 
once fairly started. Meanwhile Charles kept him 
informed of their prospects. Ina letter dated Jan. 
22d he wrote : 


Mr. Clark, who was connected with the survey 

last year, gave me some additional particulars con- 
cerning it. He had lately received a letter from 
Dr. Hatch of the Expedition. It seems that after 
Clark left the English Commission came into the 
field with a party as large as the American, and 
they worked together the rest of the fall. They 
have not yet settled all points of the boundary in 
the vicinity of the Lake of the Woods nor at Pem- 
bina; so the ground will have to be gone over this 
year. The party is wintering at Detroit, from 
which place they will probably start in the spring. 
Clark has written to Col. Farker, the Chief Engi- 
neer, about us, and said that ke should in all proba- 
bility get a reply this week. 
_ Prof. B. offers to help us in many ways. He lent 
me an English report of a survey of that section 
together with good maps of the whole country 
about there. It will add much to the interest of 
our life while traveling, to be acquainted with 
the animals and plants which we shall meet and to 
have a thorough knowledge of the country through 
which we pass. 

Prof. E. spoke to me the other day about you. 
He said he should be glad to have you come here 
any time, and receive instructions concerning 
water-plants. I told him I thought you would not 
expect to come until spring. 

A book has just been published on the birds of 
North America. S. recommends it very highly ; 
says that with its aid I can identify all the birds I 
shall find. I have seen the book and am much 
pleased with it. 


Nearly a month later he wrote : 


New Haven, Feb. 15, 1873. 

DEAR WILLIAM:—Prof. C. told me yesterday 
that he had heard from Col. Farker, Chief Engi- 
neer of the Expedition, who said that he had made 
out the estimates for the naturalists, and the bill is 
now before Congress. He could not tell yet 
whether the necessary appropriation would be 
made, but thought in all probability it would. 
Prof. C. said he should send our recommendations 
on next Monday, so as to have them on hand when 
the bill passed. The whole matter will be settled 
soon, as indeed it must by the 4th of March, when 
we shall know definitely what to do. 

The survey of the 49th parallel is completed 
from the Pacific to the summit of the Rocky 
Mountains; but we shall have a chance to “ bawl 
Excelsior” from some of the snow-clad peaks 
which form ihe western limits of our survey, as 
well as to sniff the breezes from the Pacific. 

Ever your brother, C. A. Burt. 


The following letter conveyed to W. the first 
dubious expression from C. : 
Wallingford, March 5, 1873. 


DEAR WILL1IAM:—It would seem by the course 
things have taken for some time back that our little 
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trip is going to fall through, but I still continue to 
hope about it. I saw Prof. C. yesterday, and he 
said the bill had undoubtedly passed the Senate, 
and that he thought Col. Farker was waiting until 
he could get a definite statement from the Depart- 
ment of State of the amount of money appropria- 
ted to the department of natural history before 
writing here about our going. He expects to hear 
from Farker soon. Yours, C. A. Burt. 


It was fit that another pen should convey the 


final intelligence : 
New Haven, April 8, 1873. 

DEAR Mr. Noyes :—As Charles Burt is just off 
on a short excursion with Profs. V. and E., he has 
requested me to report to you some further infor- 
mation, which he has but now obtained from Prof. 
C. and others relative to the Expedition for the 
Survey of the 49th parallel. 

It seems that the reason why we have heard no 
more about the organization of the Expedition, the 
appropriations by Congress, the notification of the 
men, etc., is that Col. Farker, the former engineer 
and commander of the Expedition, having a wife 
and interesting children, decided to resign his posi- 
tion and continue to reside in civilized territory, to 
wit, in the bosom of his family. Major Twining, 
his second in command, has now succeeded him, 
and being an ambitious young man is organizing 
matters very vigorously and rapidly. Congress 
has made the necessary appropriations, and the 
company is already assembling in Detroit, Mich., 
from which place it is intended to start for the 
vicinity of the Lake of the Woods, next week, 
they being anxious to reach the ground as early as 
possible in the season. ‘This will require great 
dispatch, no doubt. It appears, furthermore, that 
Major Twining is a man of extensive connections, 
and is doing what he can to fulfill the old plan of 
making the company as select as possible. But 
unfortunately (or fortunately, according to which 
way we may view it), a little difficulty has over- 
shadowed that part of the enterprise which was to 
have been performed by Messrs. Burt and Hinds. 
Among Maj. Twining’s connections beforé men- 
tioned are several young men who are good natu- 
ralists, and who desired to accompany the Expedi- 
tion in that capacity. The Major, being ignorant 
of the arrangements making by Col. Farker, has 
already secured the appointment of those young 
men to the exclusion of ours, thus leaving Messrs. 
Burt and Hinds at liberty to adopt the enlightened 
policy of the gallant Colonel, by remaining in a 
civilized land and reposing in the bosom of the 
Community! Undoubtedly brother Hinds will 
breathe more freely at this announcement, and, as 
he passes his fingers through his auburn locks, may 
feel a gratifying sense of security as to their future 
possession which would possibly have been wanting 
had he gone forth into the region of Sioux and Black- 
feet as he had valorously consented to do. (See 
reports of Indian massacres in the late papers.) 

Charles Burt desires me to say for him, that he 
does not feel the slightest regret at this termina- 
tion, but that he will “thank God and take cour- 
age.” He says he looks forward to going home to 
live in the Community with more pleasure than he 
has lately done to going on this Expedition. He 
certainly looks brighter and more cheerful than he 
did before, and I judge it was a relief to his mind to 
know that he is not going. 


Yours faithfully, =F. WAYLAND SMITH. 


Thus terminated the whole affair, to the general 
satisfaction of the Community and without regret 
on the part of Messrs. Burt and Hinds. They 
were honored by the recommendations of the Yale 
professors, and it was by no fault of theirs that 
they were omitted in the formation of the Expedi- 
tion; moreover the Community showed its_ will- 
ingness to put its young men into Government ser- 
vice. What more would have been gained had 
they gone on the Expedition ? 


WALLINGFORD. 

—A day or two ago, Mary B. and two or three 
other girls went up on Mount Tom and while 
walking along through the woods started up a 
partridge which they soon found had a nest with 
several young ones. The wild little things ran in 
all directions, but the girls caught four and brought 
two of them home. Luckily an old hen had just 
hatched a brood of chickens, so a nice coop with a 
yard was fixed behind the house and the hen put 
into it with her family responsibilities increased by 





the addition of the two young partridges. One of 
them has since died, but the other is doing well. 
It was seen this morning sitting contentedly on the 
old hen’s back. 


—Last evening an old talk on the subject of thank- 
fulness, was read. Mr. H. said this talk harmon- 
ized with some of his own recent reflections. He 
had thought a good deal about sincerity. Persons 
are apt to think that in order to be sincere they 
must confess some fault. This is only one part of 
being sincere; there is another side to sincerity. 
We should be just as much in earnest to be sincere 
in confessing our good experience. One reason 
for frequent bad experience which persons find 
themselves in, is that they neglect this sincerity, 
and do not keep in good fellowship with those 
above them. It is through our union and fellow- 
ship with those above us that we are good. No 
amount of individual effort will make us good. 
We may resolve not to do this or that thing, not to 
be tripped up in that way again, but we shall only 
get strength and good experience through the 
ascending fellowship. Egotism often hinders peo- 
ple from being sincere. They appropriate their 
experience to themselves ; so bad experience casts 
them down, and good puffs them up. We know 
that the way to separate ourselves from evil is to 
stop identifying ourselves with it, and cast it off on 
the devil where it belongs. Good experience, on 
the other hand, must not be appropriated to our- 
selves, but considered as God’s work in us. It is 
our duty to be faithful in proclaiming not our own 
goodness but the goodness of God. 


IS THE CAT-BIRD A MOCKING-BIRD ? 


T seems to bea question still in some quarters 
] whether the cat-bird is really a mimicker. Now 
I know of a fact which sets the question at rest, in 
my own mind, at least. Last summer I happened 
to be lying in the shade of a tree by the river-side, 
while an oriole was piping away on a tree on the 
other side. Very soon a cat-bird alighted just over 
head and immediately took up the strain of the ori- 
ole, and in the most comical fashion, for he is noth- 
ing but a garbler, after all, though in that consists 
the gist of the thing. He mimics in the most care- 
less way, as though he had no reputation whatever 
to lose by it. I have been familiar with the notes 
of this bird for more than forty years, and should 
be sorry to lose him, imperfect as are his efforts as 
a mimic, for there is an air of ease and sociability 
about him; and even when he is most catish he 
would fain persuade you he is only half joking. He 
has always appeared to me to be on the gui vive 
for the notes of other birds ; but then he is so lazy 
that he is sure to make a mess of it if he attempts 
to reproduce them. R. S. D. 


FROM OUR YALE STUDENTS. 
IX. 


The Hoosac Tunnel. 


Y particular object in a late visit to the Hoosac 

tunnel was the examination of the transmis- 
sion of power by compressed air; and it was in 
pursuit of information on this particular point 
that I came near forming an unexpected and 
extensive acquaintance with power as developed 
by chemical reiiction. 

It was Saturday afternoon when we arrived at 
the Hoosac House, where the railroad terminates. 
By good fortune, I had while on the road from 
Boston made the acquaintance of Mr. Locke, assis- 
tant State Engineer of the Hoosac Tunnel—a 
young man who has sole charge of the eastern end, 
so far as the State is concerned. He establishes 
the grade, makes the necessary surveys, and ac- 
cepts on the part of the State the work as fast as 
finished. Owing to the smoke of the construction- 





train engine and other nuisances he cannot survey 
during the week except with extreme difficulty, and 
so he is obliged to do his work on Sundays, when 
little or nothing is going on. 

Leaving the hotel we walked forward to the 
tunnel. The mountains here seem to surround one 
on every side; but the Deerfield river finds a 
tortuous course among them, and the railroad takes 
advantage of it up to this point. But here the 
river turns to the north, while the road wishes to 
go west, and hence the tunnel. As we approached 
the entrance we crossed the “dump” of broken 
rock which has been taken out. Here I got the 
first idea of the size of the undertaking—a vast 
filling for the future road-bed, a quarter of a mile 
long, perhaps two hundred feet wide and piled up 
a hundred feet above the river-bed. 

The entrance itself is quite insignificant. A 
small ledge of mica slate, partly overgrown with 
bushes and grass, appears on the mountain side. 
Into this is an opening sixteen feet high by twenty- 
four wide.. A construction-train that had seen 
hard service, stood before it. 

“TJ shall not go in till to-mcrrow,” said Mr. 
Locke “if you wish to see the air-drills, you will 
have to go in this afternoon.” 

“J guess I’ll go in and see the drills to-day,” 
I replied, “and examine the tunnel more particu- 
larly to-morrow.” 

“Come over to my office, then, and change your 
clothes.” Accordingly I was soon arrayed in Mr. 
Locke’s best tunnel rig, armed with his lantern, 
and rattling into the tunnel on a train filled with 
che hands belonging to the half-past three “ shift.” 
It seemed a long way in, but we came to the end 
at last. The train stopped, and we started for- 
ward to the “ bench” on foot. 

Several months ago, as will be remembered, 
they made an opening through to the central shaft ; 
but the “heading” carried through was only the 
upper half of the tunnel; seven hundred or eight 
hundred feet of the lower half yet remains to be 
taken out. This is the “bench”—not the blank 
wall I expected, but a rocky slope eight feet high, 
covered with the debris of the last blast. A 
stream of water pumped from the central shaft 
foamed down it. 

I scrambled to the top and stood watching the 
men as they began clearing the slope to get places 
for the drills to work. Some were rolling stones ° 
down the hill, others were loosening the shale with 
pickaxes. Five minutes more, and we were envel- 
oped in a dense cloud of smoke from the engine, 
owing to the suction from the central shaft. Just 
as the smoke became so dense that I could not 
see the rock on which | was standing, there came 
a warning cry from a man near me. 

“Come back!” said a miner rushing past me. 
I followed him back on the bench five or six yards, 
where he stopped and sat down. I looked around. 
The dim hazy lights of the miners were nowhere 
visible. The bench was in total darkness, save at 
the spot I had just left. There I could dimly dis- 
cern the foreman standing by the man who had 
raised the alarm, quietly directing his operations. 

“ What’s the matter?” I asked of my guide. 

“ Found a cartridge,” was the sententious reply. 

“ A glycerine cartridge ?” said I, nervously. 

““ Yes.” 

“ Are they going to touch it off?” 

The reply was not soothing, but the man was 
as cool as an icicle. 

“ Not if they can help it! ” 

“Let’s go back a little further” said I, “I’m 
afraid we’re not safe.” 

“TI guess it won’t go off,” he said quietly, but 
presently added, “I guess you’d better go down 
the bench and out where the other men are; it’s 
safer there.” I professed entire readiness to start, 
and he directed me to take the opposite side of the 
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bench away from the dangerous point, so as not to 
roll anything on the cartridge accidentally. The 
celerity of my retreat may be imagined. 

“He staid not for brake, and he stopped not for stone.” 

The old miner tried to follow, but was stopped 
by a stern order from the foreman. ‘“ Stay where 
you are, I may want more help.” Two or three 
hundred yards away I found the men, and learned 
more particularly about the cartridge. Three or 
four are generally set off at a time, and occasion- 
ally it happens that one of them fails to ignite, and 
the end is covered so deeply with broken rocks 
that the state of things is only discoverable after a 
careful search, which the men are very sure to 
make. 

Ten minutes later the blaster came along, and 
soon after we heard the boom of the explosion. 
The men went back to work again, but I con- 
cluded I had seen enough for once, and took the 
next train out. Mr. Locke did not seem particu- 
larly startled at my adventure. 

“ We have found a considerable number of these 
cartridges at different times,” he said, “and never 
had an accident yet. The men have eyes like cats 
for them.” 

“ How much of a charge is a single cartridge?” 

“Oh, two or three pounds, depending on the 
depth of the hole.” 

“Those fellows were pecking around there in a 
dreadfully careless way,” said I, my thoughts con- 
stantly reverting to the “ cartridge.” 

“Yes, but they know pretty nearly where the 
blasts are put, and should one fail to explode, the 
wires are still attached to it, so if they find them 
they have only to follow them up.” 

“But you’ve lost a number of men, havn’t you ?” 

“ Yes,” he answered, “ but our two worst acci- 
dents at this end happened in a way never before 
heard of. In both cases the exploding wires had 
just been fastened to the cartridges, when they 
were mysteriously set off. In each case several 
men were killed. When the second accident oc- 
curred some one noticed a spark leap from the 
railway-track to the battery-wire which happened 


. to lay close by it. It had been set off by electri- 


city from the clouds during a thunder-storm. Now 
we have a man on the watch, and he allows no 
blasting during thunder-storms.” 

The next day at 11 A. M., I again entered the 
tunnel. Mr. Locke and his assistants were going 
in with a hand-car, but as the start was delayed, 
I went on alone. The air was perfectly clear, and 
far ahead I could see the lights of a party of gen- 
tlemen who had started in fifteen minutes before. 
As I advanced, the tunnel became almost fairy- 
like. The stillness was absolute. The light 
from the entrance a quarter of a mile away, 
gleamed on a thousand projecting points. The 
atmosphere was warm and fresh. The road was 
dry. The walls that I expected to see dripping 
with water, were hardly damp. 

After sauntering along for three-quarters of an 
hour. I at length reached the bench of yester- 
day, two miles and a half in. I clambered up the 
slope again and started forward for the central 
shaft. The lights before me had dissappeared. 
The gleams from the entrance had long since died 
away. I moved slowly. cautiously, along by the 
side of the brook. Suddenly the tunnel came to 
anend. A blank wall barred my farther progress. 
Had I passed the central shaft without seeing it ? 
It could not be. I examined the wall more 
closely. A small door became visible. I pushed 
it open. Lights appeared in the distance. 1 went 
forward more boldly, and presently met—a lady ! 
Possibly I had felt myself a little bit of a hero in 
daring to explore such a grim cavern. but here 
was a young lady with a guide, “doing” it quietly 
as if it were nothing more than a wine-cellar. I 
got down from my pedestal of heroism. 
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The central shaft was soon reached. Where 
the bench terminated two air-drills were at work. 
Imagine a steel drill with a cruciform point strik- 
ing a rock sixty times a minute, with a force as if 
driven with a dozen sledge-hammers, and you have 
an idea what can be done with air compressed to 
sixty pounds on the square inch. 

At the shaft I found the party of gentlemen, 
among whom were live newspaper men. 1 
pushed on to the west heading. Here I found the 
blank wall I had expected to see. Two hundred 
feet more of solid rock to pierce before the west- 
ern end will be opened to the central shaft. The 
day has been set on which the heading is to be 
through. This may seem nonsense, but in the 
eastern part the day and hour were set by Mr. 
Locke at which the opening would be probably 
made. Friends who desired to be present were 
told to come up on a ce:tain train. Within two 
hours of the time set the first man had been 
through. As I returned to the central shaft the 
sound of music reached me. Two of the gentle- 
men were singing a duet, and the rocky hall was 
ringing with a hundred sweet echoes. A news- 
paper man hurried up to the singers with his note- 
book in hand. 

“What song was that, gentlemen ?”’ he inquired. 

“Larboard Watch,” was the reply from the 
younger of the two, ‘ but we are in rather a desper- 
ate place, and besides it’s Easter Sunday, so sup- 
pose you put it down as ‘ Old Hundred ’or something 
of that sort.” 

The newspaper man complied. ‘And your 
name ?” 

“« _. tenor singer in 16th St. Church, New 
York.” 

“Sing some more,” said he of the newspaper. 
The tenor then sang an exquisite solo from “ II 
Trovatore.” Then the bell struck, and we all ran 
to the waiter or “cage.” We made a rather 
heavy load. The “cage” mounted slowly up, up, 
up. An old miner beguiled the time by recount- 
ing the various accidents that had happened to the 
“cage” in the shaft. It wasn’t very inspiriting. Up! 
ten hundred and seventeen feet, and we stepped into 
a snow-storm on Hoosac mountain. After a brief 
survey of the compressors, the hoisting engine, 
and the good steel-wire-rope that drew us up, we 
went back into the heart of the mountain. The 
descent reminded me of the “ Facilis descensus 
Averno” of school-boy days. We came down in 
a little over two minutes. Nearly five hundred 
feet a minute. The sensation is peculiar, though 
very pleasant. As we strolled leisurely back to- 
ward the entrance, I guessed the meaning of the 
wall with the little door in it. The central shaft 
is a huge chimney and this isa damper to pre- 
vent too violent a current. A mile or more from 
the entrance we encountered Mr. Locke laying out 
work for the “ finishers ”” who come along behind 
all the rest and dress the tunnel to the exact size, 
and knock down the “ loose.” 


“ Mr. Locke,” said I as we sat in his snug office 
that evening, “ how could you calculate so closely 
when you were going to get the heading through 
to the central shaft ?”’ 

“It was very easy. The rock is mica slate, and 
exceedingly uniform. They go about six feet a 
day very regularly.” 

“But how do you know the exact distance 
through ?” 

* T surveyed the line from east end to the central 
shaft over with great care, driving stakes every 
hundred feet or so. A nail was driven into the 
stake, with a cross filed in its head. Next I 
measured the distances from cross to cross with a 
steel tape, noting the temperature of the air and 
state of the weather. Then made a series of ex- 
periments ‘to ascertain how much the tape will sag 





for any distance between one foot and a hundred. 
The rest is simple mathematical work.” 

“Why were such close calculations necessary ?” 

“To establish the grades, and to be sure the 
different parties should not blow each other up: 
The sounds of the drills were very deceptive. When 
we were eight hundred feet apart old miners felt 
sure we were within fifty feet. When we were 
within twenty-five or thirty feet, some of the men 
refused to work, saying the other set were right 
on them.” 

“* How closely did the center lines of the two 
parties come together ?” 

“Very near. When the opening was first made 
I took up a position a little distance back and put 
the transit on my center line. The Assistant En- 
gineer of the central shaft did the same on his. The 
Chief went alone to the opening and set up his 
staff. The lines varied three-eighths of an inch 
sideways and five-sixteenths in the perpendicular.” 

‘“* What grade is there?” 

“ Twenty-eight feet to the mile. It slants both 
ways from the center.” 

And then we branched off on the Shanlys, the 
compressors, nitro-glycerine, and kindred topics. 

Mr. Locke is the first civil engineer I ever met 
with who did not smoke. Hisrecreation, I noticed, 
was Todhunter’s mental gymnastics. 

On the way out to civilization again, the next 
morning, the newspaper man told us this tunnel 
was first surveyed in 1823 for a canal, again in ’43 
for a railroad, and now in ’73 it is to be finished. 

K. 
GLASS AND GLASS-MAKING. 
é. 

LASS, a well-known and no less indispensable 

article of human comfort and convenience, is 
a chemical compound. Like the printing-press and 
steam-engine, the offspring, under Providence, of 
man’s ingenuity, the aid it has given in the ad- 
vancement and development of the arts and sciences 
can hardly be estimated. No material invented by 
man, it is said, can be compared to it in the service 
it has rendered ; and certainly but few have contribu- 
ted more to the elegance and splendor of these 
modern times. 


Glass is made by fusion under a high heat, 
ot siliceous earth with various salts and metallic 
oxides. Wethink of it as a transparent substance, 
but chemically speaking, every product of fusion 
which is hard and brittle and has the vitreous or 
glassy appearance, whether transparent or not, is a 
glass. But our purpose of course is not with the 
article in these obscurer forms, but with the glass of 
commerce, and of our experience. Let us first 
glance at what is known of its 


ORIGIN AND ANTIQUITY. 


And here we have to confess at the outset that in 
regard to the origin of glass we are somewhat in 
the dark. All the light we have upon the subject 
points to Egypt (that mystic land where so many 
of the “lost arts” had their origin,) as the birth- 
place also of the art of glass-making. It is quite 
certain that the manufacture of glass in its essential 
process, though of course in a rude form, was 
known to the Egyptians in the time of Moses, 
Hieroglyphics of as ancient a date as the bondage 
of the Israelites in Egypt represent glass-blowers 
at work in very much the same manner as at the 
present day. It has been supposed that the crystal 
referred to in Job 28: 17, was identical with glass. . 
Still it is possible that certain precious stones were 
then called crystals, as cups and vases of amethyst 
were in use at that time. Glass beads have been 
discovered with mummies known to be more than 
3000 years old. At Thebes has been found a bead 
of glass with the name of a monarch inscribed 
upon it who flourished fifteen hundred years before 
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Christ. Among the ruins of Nineveh have been 
found glass lenses, vases and bottles. 

Thus we have ample evidence of the an- 
tiquity of the art of glass-making, but exactly 
when or how it originated are questions difficult if 
not impossible to answer. Indeed the silence of 
history upon so important a point would seem to 
indicate that the invention antedated history itself. 
However, if authentic sources of information fail 
us, we are not left without certain legendary or 
apocryphal accounts. The following has been 
nanded down to us under the sanction of no less 
eminent an authority than Pliny the historian : 

Once upon a time—back in the dim past—a 
Phenician merchant vessel laden with nitre or 
fossil alkali was driven ashore on the coast of 
Palestine near the river Belus. The wrecked mari- 
ners, exhausted and hungry, went ashore in search 
of food. Soon returning with a supply of pro- 
visions, they built a fire on the beach and there 
cooked them, supporting the kettle which they 
used for this purpose on pieces of fossil alkali 
taken from their cargo. The heat of the fire pro- 
duced vitreous union of the river sand with the 
nitre or fossil alkali, and thus the forlorn mariners 
were the unconscious inventors of glass. 

This story gained considerable credence at one 
time, and is spoken of as “extremely plausible,” 
by a work that we had always considered an un- 
impeachable authority. But modern science com- 
pleteiy upsets it by demonstrating that the ma- 
terials now used in glass manufacture (and which 
cannot differ essentially from those of the ancients) 
require a long-continued heat of 1800 deg. Fah.— 
a temperature which could not possibly have 
obtained in any accidental open air process. 

It is much more probable that the ancients ob- 
iained their first hints in regard to glass while 
engaged in extracting the metals of the ancient 
brass from their ores, and in baking articles of 
pottery. In these operations it is believed that 
the workmen must have often “drawn out the 
glassy cinders into strings, and observed the 
vitreous glazing produced when the clay was 
mixed with ashes.” Volcanic lava, though so 
often the dread dispenser of desolation and death, 
may have had its use in presenting as it did rude 
forms of glass, exhibiting its plastic nature and 
variety of color. But be its origin as it may, glass 
became at an early period an important product 
of Egypt. Glass-works were in operation at 
Sidon and Alexandria in the times of Strabo and 
Pliny. Theophrastus records that not only was 
glass-making understood and carried on 370 years 
B. C., but also the processes of grinding, cutting and 
gilding the same. The Egyptians carried the art 
to a high degree of perfection, and their wares soon 
became famous. Articles of the most elaborate 
workmanship and of great cost were produced to 
adorn the tables and palaces of the affluent. Vases 
and cups of the most ingenious design and superb 
finish, some wrought with raised figures with others 
brilliant in color, were furnished to the Romans. 
It is said that the Roman Emperor Aurelian re- 
quired the Egyptian tribute to be paid in these 
elegant articles of glass ware. 

An interesting relic, illustrating at once the luxu- 
rious splendor of the period and the perfection to 
which the art had been carried, is the celebrated 
Barberini or Portland vase. This vase was found 
about 300 years ago in the tomb of Alexander Seve- 
rus, who died A. D., 235, and was buried in the envi- 
rons of Rome. It is composed of two layers of glass, 
the lower one of a deep blue color, the upper of 
opaque white, carved in figures. For more than 
two centuries this unique vase was the chief orna- 
ment in the gallery of the Princess Barberini in 
Rome. Finally sold at auction it was purchased 
by the duchess of Portland for a sum little short 
of $10.000. This lady presented it to the British 





Museum, where its surpassing beauty rendered it 
an object of universal admiration. 

This story of the vase has a curious sequel. 
Some years ago a madman named Lloyd was one 
day wandering through the British Museum. The 
beautiful vase attracting his attention he approached 
and ruthlessly struck it with his cane. It fell 
shivered into fragments. The loss seemed at first 
beyond repair, but the pieces being carefully 
collected and placed in the hands of an ingenious 
artist, were cemented together by him in so skillful 
a manner that the closest scrutiny fails to discover 
that the glass was ever broken. The apparent 
calamity only resulted in giving to the vase an in- 
creased value, and it still stands in the Museum— 
a monument now of modern no less than of 
ancient art. v. 

THE NEWS. 
A dispatch from Halifax, June Ist, announces the 


death of the Governor of Nova Scotia, the Hon. Joseph 
Howe. 


In a late speech before the Spanish Cortez, President 
Figueras advocated the separation of Church and State, 
and promised to abolish slavery in Cuba. 

An official dispatch to the War Department from San 
Francisco, June 3d, announces the capture of Captain 
Jack and the last of the Modocs. 


Mansfield Tracy Walworth, author, was shot and 
killed by his son Frank at the Sturtevant House, New 
York, on Tuesday. The murder was deliberate, the 
son having left Saratoga for the purpose. 

The Shah of Persia has arrived in Berlin. He was 
received at the railway-station by the Emperor William, 
several Imperial princes, and Prince Bismarck, and es- 
corted to the palace assigned him by a large body of 
troops. 


Thirty thousand Asiatics were massacred by the Chi- 
nese troops at the capture of Tahi Fu, a large Moham- 
medan city in South Western China. Sultan Suleiman, 
chief of the Province, poisoned himself, choosing death 
by his own hand rather than fall into the hands of his 
victorious enemies. 


The movement among the farmers of the West 
against railroac! monopolies and high tariffs, is assuming 
formidable proportions, and gives no little cause for anx- 
iety among party leaders. An official statement of the 
granges organized previous to May 19, gives 3,377 
granges in the United States, with an aggregate member- 
ship of over 2,000,000. 


On Monday, May 26, the United States Government 
filed at Hartford, Conn., a bill of indictment against the 
Union Pacific Railroad Co., the Credit Mobilier, the At- 
lantic and Pacific Telegraph Co., the Pullman Palace 
Car Co., and a long list of prominent bankers and busi- 
ness men of New York, Boston, Philadelphia, and other 
cities who were, or are now in any way connected with 
the Union Pacific Railroad. The bill is thus summarized 
by the Zribune: The total liabilities of the Union Pacific 
Railroad Company, Jan. Ist, 1873, for U. S. bonds issued 
to the company, principal and interest, were $33, 435, 
221. This amount is secured by a lien on the property 
of the corporation ; the company is insolvent; the ac- 
tual cost of the road was about one-half the amount of 
stock issued and other outstanding liabilities ; stock was 
largely issued to enrich the managers; many of the 
contracts were fraudulent, and the nature of them con- 
cealed from the Government. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


SILK GOODS. 
Machine-Twist and Sewing-Silk of their own manufacture for 
sale by the Oneida Community. 


Address, \K] Onerma Community, Oneida, N. Y. 





PRESERVED FRUITS AND VEGETABLES 
Put up for sale by the Oneida Community in tin and glass. Price- 
list sent on application. 

Address, [F] Onempa Community, Oneida, N. Y. 





STEEL TRAPS. 

Eight sizes and kinds, suitable for the House-rat, Musk-rat, Mink, 
Marten, Fisher, Fox, Otter, Beaver, the Black and Grizzly Bears, 
are made by the Oneida Community Descriptive price-list sent on 
application. 


Address, [T] Onerma Community, Oneida, N. Y. 





MACHINE-S:i0P AND FOUNDRY. 
Improved Lathe-Chucks, Blinn’s Patent Gate-Hinges, Machines 
for Measuring the Length and Testing the Strength of Manu- 
factured Silks, Bobbin-Winders for Sewing-Machines, etc. Agfi- 
cultural, Machine and Light Castings, on hand or made to order. 
Descriptive price-list sent on application. 
Address, LM] Onerpa Community, Oneida, N. Y. 





THE WALLINGFORD PRINTING COMPANY. 

All kinds of Book and Job Printing executed: Manufacturers’ 
Illustrated Catalogues made a speciality: also Bronze and Color 
Work, and the finer kinds of Card, Circular and Bill-head Printing. 
Having enlarged its works and added new motive power,*this Com- 
pany is in renewed condition to meet the wants its patrons with 
promptness and accuracy. 


P. O. Address, Walling ford, Conn. 


PUBLICATIONS. 
(Sent from the Office of the Oneida Circular by mail, post-paid, on 
receipt of price.) 
History of American Socialisms. By Fohn Hum- 
phrey Noyes. 678 pp. 8vo. J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadel- 
phia. London, Trubner & Co. Price $3.00. 


The Trappers Guide; a Manual of Instructions 
for Capturing Fur-bearing Animals. By S. Newhouse. Third 
editior : with New Narratives and Illustrations. 215 pp. 8vo. 
Price, bound in cloth, $1.50. 


Salvation from Sin, the End of Christian Faith ; 
an octavo pamphlet of 48 pages. By J. H. Noyes. Price 25 
cents per single copy, or $2.00 per dozen. 


Dixon and His Copyists ; a Criticism of the Ac- 
counts of the Oneida Community in *‘ New America,’’ **‘ Spirit- 
ual Wives,’”” and kindred publications. By John Humphrey 
Noyes. Price 25 cts. 


Scientific Propagation. By Fohn Humphrey Noyes. 


Large octavo pamphlet of 32 pages. Price 25 cts. 


Male Continence. 
An octavo pamphlet of 24 pages. Price 25 cts. 


Hand-Book of the Oneida Community ; Contain- 
ing a Brief Sketch of its Present Condition, Internal Economy 
and Leading Principles. Price 25 cts. 


The five pamphlets—‘‘ Salvation from Sin,’ ‘*Dixon and his 
Copyists,”” ‘* Hand-Book of the Oneida Community,’’ ‘‘ Scientific 
Propagation,” and ‘** Male Continence,’’ will be sent to a single ad- 
dress on the receipt of $1.00, 


Back Volumes of the Circular, Unbound. Price 


$2.00 per volume. 


Messrs. TRuBNER & Company, Book-sellers, Paternoster Row, 
London, have the ** History of American Socialisms,’’ the *‘ Trap- 
per’s Guide,”’ and the ‘‘ Hand-Book of the O. C.,’’ for sale. They 
will receive subscriptions for our other publications. 





PHOTOGRAPHIC PICTURES 


Of the Oneida C ity Buildings and G ds, made by a first- 
class artist and finely mounted, can be had on application at the 
Office of the Oneida Circular. 

LARGE VIEWS. 

Bird's-eye View, looking West, of Community Buildings and 
Grounds, 12 by 14 inches, on fine enameled board 16 by 20; price 
$1.75. Quadrangle and Group, 12 by 14, mounted like the above ; 
price $1.75. South and East Fronts of the Community Dwellings, 
giving a good view of the New Wing occupied by the Children— 
8 by 10, on tinted board 10 by 12, with an ornamental border: 
price $1.00. 





STEREOGRAPHS. 

No. 2, East and North Lawns. No. 3, East Lawn and Portico. 
No. 4, East Front. No.5, North Front and Lawn. No. 6, Bird’s- 
Eye View of Buildings looking West. No. 7, Lawn and Summer- 
House. No. 8, West View, toward Railroad. No. 1t, Quadrangle. 
No. 12, Lawn View. No. 15, South and East Fronts. Price of 
Stereographs $3.00 per doz. Sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of 
price. 


By Fohn Humphrey Noyes. 





